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ORRY is a universal, ever-present 
enemy of human happiness. Anx- 
iety stands in the way too often when 
we might otherwise be enjoying our- 
selves. If our everyday existence is go- 
ing well at the moment, we are con- 
cerned about what may happen later. 
Most of our worries turn out to be 
groundless. Anticipated fears usually 
disappear before the time for their ar- 
rival. But we worry and fret neverthe- 
less. We are too often in an anxious 
state of mind not only about develop- 
ments to come, but about events or inci- 
dents that have already occurred. Life 
in recent weeks or months may not have 
gone quite so well for us as it might 
have, so we are in a troubled state of 
mind. 

If anyone could invent a cure for 
worry, he would be a great benefactor 
to the human race. It is not the thought 
of the writer of these paragraphs that 
he has any such remedy. It should be 
possible, however, to offer certain sug- 
gestions to persons afflicted with anx- 
ieties about past or future. 

Here is one suggestion: When any- 
thing comes up to cause you worry, 
ask yourself these questions: “Can I do 
something about it? If an unfortunate 
situation has already developed, or 
threatens to do so, can I take action to 
make it right?” 

Your answer may be “yes.” Perhaps 
there is a way to deal effectively with 
what has happened or may happen. In 
that case get busy. Don’t sit around 
worrying, but take action. Whether you 
succeed or not, you will feel better if 
you are active; if you are doing all that 
you can. The worst moments of worry 
are those which come when we aren’t 
at work; when we idly contemplate pos- 
sibilities, and picture dire happenings 
in our minds. 

But what if your answer to the ques- 
tions is “no”? What if you decide that 
there is nothing for you to do about 
the matter that wor- 
ries you? The trou- 
ble has already oc- 
curred, perhaps, and 
no action can be 
taken. 

In that case, force 
yourself to expel the 
matter from your 
mind. That which 
has happened and 
cannot be recalled 
is water under the 
bridge. There is no way to bring it 
back. Your problem, then, is to adjust 
yourself to the new situation. It isn’t 
one of your choice, but you must ac- 
cept it. The strongest and most con- 
tented men and women are those who 
can adjust quickly to unfavorable con- 
ditions over which they have no control. 

To fret and worry, if it is done un- 
duly, may be an indication of weakness. 
If you can’t change unfortunate circum- 
stances, accept them and do your best. 
Don’t permit yourself to think of what 
might have been if these conditions 
had not developed. They did develop 
and are a part of your life. The ques- 
tion now is: “Where shall I go from 
here, taking conditions as they are?” 

The courageous application of such 
a plan of action may save you needless 
hours of mental anguish. 





Walter E. Myer 





EASTFOTO 
MAO TSE-TUNG, ruler of Red China, started work as a communist more than 
25 years ago 


On China’s Mainland 


Plan of Communist Rulers to Build New Nation, Modeled on 


Russia, Means Big Hardships for Chinese People 


ORE misery lies ahead for the 

long-suffering people on _ the 
mainland of China. Joseph Alsop, 
well-known newspaper columnist, has 
described what is going on in that 
country as “the familiar communist 
process of grinding the masses to 
mincemeat in order to mold a new 
mauIOn.. <<.” 

The rulers of Red China are today 
embarked on a course very similar to 
that followed by Russia’s leaders in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. They are mak- 
ing their country a police state. No 
matter what the cost, they aim to build 
a mighty military and_ industrial 
power along communist lines. 

Already the Red rulers have taken 
giant steps toward their military 
goals. Their armed forces of at least 
514 million men are the largest in the 
world. Armed with jet fighters and 
other modern equipment from Russia, 
the Chinese communist army is a 
formidable fighting force. It poses a 
constant threat to its weaker neigh- 
bors. 

The rise of Red China as a major 
power is one of the most disturbing 
events of the postwar era. It has 
created many new problems for the 
free world, which—less than five years 
ago—could concentrate its efforts on 


curbing communist expansion of the 
Soviet Union. 

Five years ago—in March 1949— 
China was a weak nation torn with 
civil war. Chiang Kai-shek’s nation- 
alists were opposing the communist 
forces of Mao Tse-tung. These two 
groups had been fighting off and on for 
some 20 years, except when they 
banded together in World War II to 
oppose the Japanese. 

In March 1949 the civil war was 
going badly for the nationalists, but 
there was still hope that the commu- 
nists could be checked. Mao’s forces 
held northern China, but Chiang’s gov- 
ernment controlled tremendous areas 
in south and central China. 

In the following months, though, the 
nationalists collapsed. Late in 1949 
Chiang and his remaining troops fled 
to the island of Fermosa off the coast 
of southern China. Mao and his fol- 
lowers were left in possession of the 
vast Chinese mainland, which is a 
fourth bigger than the United States. 

It was the next summer that the 
war between North Korean commu- 
nists and United Nations forces 
started. A few months later, after 
the UN forces had pushed the North 
Koreans back, Mao threw his armies 

(Continued on page 6) 


Should U.S. Cut 
The Voting Age? 


Eisenhower Says “Yes”’; Former 
Chief Executive Takes an 


Opposing Viewpoint 


WO of America’s leading citizens 

have made conflicting statements on 
an issue of special interest to young 
people. The men: President Eisen- 
hower and former President Truman. 
The issue: Lowering the minimum 
voting age to 18. 

Mr. Eisenhower, in a speech to Con- 
gress, said: “For years our citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 21 have, in 
time of peril, been summoned to fight 
for America. They should participate 
in the [| government that they are asked 
to serve]. I urge Congress to propose 
..- a Constitutional amendment per- 
mitting citizens to vote when they 
reach the age of 18.” 

On the following day, Mr. Truman 
expressed an entirely different view. 
He said: “The more a man knows, the 
more intelligently he can vote.... I 
do not think he has [enough] knowl- 
edge at 18. Twenty-one is a better 
age; 24 would be still better.” 

Controversy on the voting age is 
nothings new. Teen-aged veterans of 
the War of 1812 were seeking the 
ballot approximately 140 years ago. 
Up to the present time, though, prac- 
tically all such efforts have failed. 
In 47 of our 48 states, we still use the 
same age of “political adulthood’”—21 
—that America’s early settlers had 
known in Britain. 

Georgia is the exception. During 
the 1942 election campaign there, 
teen-ayers played an enthusiastic role 
even though they could not vote. Ellis 
Arnall, who won the governorship at 
that time, was highly impressed by 
their work, so in 1943 he proposed 
that Georgia’s voting age be cut to 18. 
The state quickly put his suggestion 
into effect. 

Mr. Arnall, in a newspaper article, 
declares that the people of Georgia 
“have never had cause to regret their 
decision.” No other states have yet 
seen fit to follow Georgia’s example, 
though the issue has been debated in 
many legislatures. 

Nation-wide lowering of the voting 
age to 18 would open the polls to about 
61% million young Americans. There 
is some uncertainty as to how many 
of these youths would actually cast 
ballots, and as to which party most of 
them would favor. 

Generally, during the last 20 years, 
our youngest voters have been more 
strongly Democratic than has the 
country as a whole. In 1952, however, 
the young people went quite heavily 
for }Xtisenhower. So each party has 
some reason to hope that it could reap 
advantage if 18, 19, and 20-year-olds 
were admitted to the polls. 

At present, our federal government 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


lays down no rules on the voting age. 
Under the U. S. Constitution, regula- 
tion of this matter is left to the indi- 
vidual states. President Eisenhower’s 
plan for lowering the limit throughout 
America would require a Constitu- 
tional amendment. It would need to 
be approved first by a two-thirds ma- 
jority in each house of Congress, and 
then by three fourths of the states. 
Both in the U. S. Senate.and in the 
House of Representatives, resolutions 
proposing such an amendment are 
under study. 

Pro-and-con arguments on President 
Eisenhower’s request for a Constitu- 
tional amendment are grouped around 
two major points: First, is it wise for 
the federal government to start regu- 
lating the voting age? Second, is 18 
a better age limit than 21? 

There are many people who favor 
letting the 18-year-olds vote, but who 
don’t want to see this issue decided 
by federal action. “Let each state do 
as it pleases,” they argue. U.S. Sena- 
tor Richard Russell, who agrees that 
18-year-old voting has “worked out 
quite well” in his home state of Geor- 
gia, is among those who want the 
whole matter left to the states. Geor- 
gia’s Governor Herman Talmadge has 
expressed the same viewpoint. 

Louisiana’s Governor Robert Ken- 
non says he favors 18-year-old voting, 
but adds: “I don’t: want the federal 
government to have anything to do 
with it.” He and many others feel 
that we should leave such political 
problems to the state and local govern- 
ments, except in cases where nation- 
wide action is clearly and definitely 
required. They don’t think the teen- 
age voting question is of urgent na- 
tional concern. 

On the other hand there are those 
who say: “If teen-age voting is desir- 
able at all, it is desirable for the whole 
country. Let’s put it into effect on a 
nation-wide scale. Long ago, amend- 
ment of the U. S. Constitution was 
used as a means of guaranteeing 
women the ballot on equal terms with 
men. Hardly anybody today would 


argue that such action was an unwise 
invasion of states’ rights. 

“Today, if it is widely felt that the 
voting age should be cut to 18, a U. S. 
Constitutional amendment would be 
entirely proper as a means of reaching 
Young people through- 


this objective. 


out our nation are a great deal alike. 
If the ballot is given to some members 
of the 18-19-20-age group, as is the 
case in Georgia, fairness demands that 
it be given to all.” 

This dispute over federal action as 
against state action, which arises in 
connection with so many problems, 
may at times seem to overshadow the 
other main issue: Is it advisable, at 
all, to let 18, 19, and 20-year-olds vote? 
In the following paragraphs we take 
up the “yes” and “no” views on several 
questions raised under this second 
point. 


Is it true that those who are old 
enough to fight are also old enough to 
cast ballots? 


Yes: Eighteen-year-olds were 
drafted for military service during 
World War II, and men of 18% or 
over can be drafted today. If a person 
is old enough to undergo the sacrifices 
and dangers of military life, if he is 
old enough to help defend his country, 
then surely he should be regarded as 
old enough to vote. Youthful mem- 
bers of the armed forces are proving 
their qualifications as adult citizens of 
the United States. 

So long as we impose upon 18-year- 
olds the responsibility of military serv- 
ice, it is unfair not to grant them also 
the privilege of voting. As President 
Eisenhower says, they should be al- 
lowed to help choose the government 
under which they must serve as 
soldiers. 

No: The fact that we draft men 
under 21 is not a good reason for 
lowering the voting age. Teen-agers 
and 20-year-olds have made excellent 
war records. They have the youth, the 
strength, the courage, and the me- 
chanical ability to be good soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen. But this does not 
prove that teen-agers have the experi- 
ence and knowledge which good voters 
need. It takes considerable time to 
acquire political judgment. 

A college student in New York 
says: “Has the United States become 
so militarized that service in the armed 
forces is now a standard for judging 
civic responsibility? . . . The enlist- 
ment and draft ages are... based on 
physical maturity. We can’t accept 
them as a basis for setting [the voting 
age, which requires] full maturity in 
judgment.” 
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Don’t the 18, 19, and 20-year-olds 
have enough knowledge and judgment 
to be given the ballot? 


No: “Having the... judgment and 
the information necessary to make a 
good political choice is less likely at 18 
than 21,” says Governor Walter Kohler 
of Wisconsin. 

The majority of young people 18 
through 20 are just beginning to ac- 
quire experience at their first jobs, 
or are entering military service, or are 
still in school. Before reaching 21 
they can decidedly increase their 
knowledge—learn more about serving 
their country and about cooperating 
with others. They should have this 
added time and experience before vot- 
ing. In today’s complicated world, the 
voter needs as much advanced prepara- 
tion as possible. 

It is doubtful whether today’s 18- 
year-olds are as mature as were those 
of older generations. Many years ago, 
when the United States was largely 
rural, young people got an early start 
in helping to earn a family’s living. 
They did chores, helped tend the crops, 
and so on. They learned to accept 
responsibilities while very young. 

At present, of course, there are 
many youths who carry sizable respon- 
sibilities around the home and else- 
where; but, in general, the tendency 
is toward sheltering young people 
longer now than formerly. As a re- 
sult, they don’t “grow up” so quickly. 
This isn’t necessarily a bad situation, 
but it is a sound reason for refusing 
to lower the voting age. 

Many teen-agers, if given the ballot, 
would fail to use independent judg- 
ment. Large numbers would simply 
vote as their parents do. 

Certain democratic countries even 
regard 21 as too young. In Denmark 
and the Netherlands, for example, 
people cannot vote until they reach 23. 

Yes: “The 18-year-old person of 
today is as mature as the 21-year-old 
was when that age limit was set,” 
says Governor Allan Shivers of Texas. 
A similar view has been expressed by 
Governor Francis Cherry of Arkansas. 

Young people are fully capable of 
becoming voters at 18. Many are 
starting to earn their own livings at 
that age. 

Young high school graduates today 
are better informed about current af- 
fairs than are many older persons. In 
high school, the teen-agers have been 
studying about the workings of na- 
tional, state, and local governments. 
Through their classes they have kept 
in close touch with the problems of our 
nation and of the world. 


] 


WIDE WORLD 
YOUNG PEOPLE register to vote in Georgia, the only state in which the voting 
age begins at 18 instead of 21 


Says Governor Robert Meyner of 
New Jersey: “We spend ‘a lot of 
money to educate our youth in order 
that they may become good citizens. 
Then we make them wait around three 
or four years before we let them vote.” 
Large numbers of people agree with 
Governor Meyner that such a policy 
doesn’t make sense. For the benefit of 
our nation, and of the young people 
themselves, we should make earlier use 
of their knowledge and enthusiasm. 

The teen-agers have a special con- 
tribution to make in American political 
life. They are accustomed to asking 
questions and demanding explanations. 
They would keep candidates on the 
alert, more than do the older voters. 

Meanwhile, there is no reason for 
anyone to fear that we would be “turn- 
ing the country over to youth.” Voters 
in the 18-through-20 group would be 
greatly outnumbered by older citizens. 


Is the ballot needed as a means of 
stepping up young people’s interest in 
political affairs? 


Yes: If our youths could become 
voters at about the time they leave 
high school, they could thus make 
practical use of the political knowledge 
they have gained. On the other hand, 
when they must wait approximately 
three years to cast their first ballots, 
they tend to lose interest in public 
affairs. This is an unfortunate situa- 
tion. It represents a loss for the 
youths and for the entire country. It 
must be corrected. 

College students, if allowed to vote, 
would take increased interest in their 
courses on government, history, for- 
eign affairs, and other such subjects. 

No: Ifa young person loses interest 
in politics simply because he can’t vote 
until 21, then he didn’t have much 
enthusiasm at the beginning. Prob- 
ably he wouldn’t—in any case—be 
particularly valuable as a voter. 

There are already plenty of ways for 
a teen-ager to exercise his interest in 
government—preparing for the time 
when he will enter the polls. He can 
become well informed on national and 
local problems, form opinions and try 


_to convince others, write letters to 


congressmen and to the newspapers, 
participate in get-out-the-vote drives, 
and so on. 

What are your views on the teen- 
age vote issue? Do you think a young 
person should spend the ages 18 
through 20 in additional preparation 
for voting, without actually entering 
the polls; or do you think the casting 
of ballots should be added to his other 
political activities? Let us hear from 
you on this question. 
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SPORTS | 


NE of the most unusual of inter- 
national races will take place 
tomorrow, March 2. It is the annual 
pancake race in which the women of 





Olney, England, will compete with the 


housewives of Liberal, Kansas. In 
each city, the contestants race over a 
415-yard course. Each housewife car- 
ries a skillet, flipping a pancake in it 
as she speeds along. 

This type of race has been held in 
certain English towns for many years, 
but it is quite new to the United 
States. A few years ago a pancake 
race was organized in Liberal, and it 
has been linked in friendly competi- 
tion with the event in Olney. 

Both at Liberal and Olney, hundreds 
of spectators line the streets. Because 
of time differences in the two cities, 
many hundreds of miles apart, the 
race in England takes place some hours 
before the one in Kansas. The high- 
light of the Olney celebration is a 
long-distance call in the evening to 
Liberal to find the outcome of the 
American race. The city turning in 
the better time receives a silver skillet. 

The pancake race dates far back 
into history. Though its beginnings 
are somewhat hazy, it has always been 
held on Shrove Tuesday—which falls 
on March 2 this year. Shrove Tues- 
day is the last day before the pre-Eas- 
ter season of Lent begins. 

One story has it that the race orig- 
inated more than 500 years ago when 
an English housewife, while preparing 
breakfast, suddenly discovered that 
she was late for church. She then 
raced outdoors and down the street, it 
is said, carrying a frying pan with a 


* sizzling pancake in it. 


This is not the only sporting event 
that takes place in England on Shrove 
Tuesday. In a number of English 
cities there will be an old-fashioned 
football game tomorrow. 

Practically everyone who wants to 
take part may do so, and there are 
large numbers on each side. The goals 
are several miles apart—often on op- 
posite sides of the community—and 
the ball may be advanced in any way. 
Consequently, the game usually re- 
sembles a good-natured riot as the 
high-spirited players mill up and down 
the streets and across yards and fields. 
In Ashbourne, one of the English 
cities where the event is held annually, 
the game may be traced back to the 
year 217 when the Roman legions were 
stationed in Britain. 
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GUATEMALA has coasts on both the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Honduras—a 
part of the Caribbean Sea 


WHAT ABOUT GUATEMALA? 





Communist Influence Strong There 


ape ogo have gained con- 
siderable control over Guatemala. 
Our government is keeping a sharp 
eye on events in that Latin American 
country. The developments there may 
cause some difficulties in carrying on 
the Inter-American Conference (see 
news story, page 4). 

For some time, communists have 
been getting important posts in the 
government of Guatemala. The Reds 
hold a great deal of power in the coun- 
try’s labor unions. 

Recent reports indicate that the 
communists have been increasing their 
power in Guatemala. For writing 
about the danger, two U. S. corre- 


spondents were required to leave 
Guatemala last month. 
The situation is unusual. Jacobo 


Arbenz Guzman, elected in 1950, is 
President of Guatemala. He is an 
army officer and gives allegiance to 
no single party. He is said not to be 
a communist, but members of that 
party support him. 

The nation’s foreign minister, Guil- 
lermo Toriello, insists that the govern- 
mert is not controlled by the Reds. 
He says that the communists are only 
one of a number of groups supporting 
the social and economic reforms which 
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PANCAKES ACROSS THE SEA. The American women here, each with a pan- 
cake in a skillet, are lined up for the start of a 415-yard race at Liberal, Kansas. 
British women are to run a similar race in Olney, England, this month. A com- 
parison of times for the two races will show who is winner of the trans-Atlantic 
batter derby. The British won last year. 


the government is trying to carry out. 

Fortunately, some freedom still ex- 
ists in Guatemala. An anti-communist 
political organization still operates 
there. Certain newspapers continue 
to point out the dangers of commu- 
nism in their editorials. The total 
number of Reds is believed to be small, 
and they may be stopped in time by 
the anti-communist opposition. 

Meanwhile, events in Guatemala will 
bear watching. The nation is the only 
one in Latin America in which com- 
munists have any real influence. The 
Reds could cause trouble for all Latin 
America if they gained complete con- 
trol in Guatemala. 

In size, Guatemala is small. Its area 
of a little more than 45,000 square 
miles is about equal to that of Penn- 
sylvania. Mountains cover the western 
and southern parts of the country. 
They drop rather sharply to a coastal 
plain along the Pacific Ocean coast, 
and more gradually to the Caribbean 
Sea. Climate in the lowlands is hot 
and moist, but it is mild and pleasant 
in the central highlands. 

Population is about 2,800,000 and is 
concentrated in the temperate high- 
lands. More than half of the people 
are Indians and are descendants of 
ancient Mayan tribes. The remainder 
of the population is made up mostly of 
persons of Spanish or mixed ancestry. 

About 90 per cent of the Guate- 
malans work on farms and plantations 
and are very poor. Usually, they live 
in small villages. 

Guatemala has a free, compulsory 
educational system. Even so, many 
young people do not go to school, and 
the general educational standard is 
rather low. It is being gradually im- 
proved, however. 

Coffee, bananas, and other fruits are 
leading Guatemalan crops. Chicle, used 
in chewing gum, is a profitable forest 
crop. The forests also yield mahogany 
and other fine woods. Rubber trees 
grow wild in the forests, but the total 
rubber production is comparatively 
small. An excellent grade of rice and 
short-staple cotton grow on farms in 
the highlands. 


Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. He accused the opposition party 
of making scurrilous (skur‘i-lis) state- 
ments. (a) offensive and abusive (b) 
dishonest and misleading (c) unpatri- 
otic (d) too many. 

2. There was a dearth (durth) of 
calm and informative speeches in the 
campaign. (a) large number (b) 
scarcity (c) need (d) continuous pro- 
cession. 

3. No one realized what such a proj- 
ect would entail (én-tal’). (a) cost (b) 
reveal (c) involve (d) damage. 

4. So far as they knew it was extant 
(éx-tint’). (a) expensive (b) over (c) 
non-existent (d) in existence. 

5. They said he was derelict (dair’- 
é-likt) in his duty. (a) neglectful (b) 
careful (c) faithful (d) absorbed. 

6. From the first he was a political 
maverick (miv’ur-ik). (a) failure, (b) 
success (c) figure (d) independent. 

7. It was against the rules to frater- 
nize (frit’ur-niz) with them. (a) trade 
(b) associate (c) argue (d) ride. 





PUZZLE ON CHINA 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the description given here. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell out the name of an 
important region in communist China. 


- is ruler of Red 





1. 
China. 
2. Famous river in China. 


3. China’s biggest city. 


4. Red China has huge ______ de- 
posits. 
5. ________ is a big crop in Manchuria. 


6. China produces large amounts of 
____, a metal used for filaments in 
electric light bulbs. 


1}2)/3/4/5/6/7/8/9 





















































Ns Chinese Nationalists hold the island 
ie 


8. Capital of Red China. 


9. Generalissimo - is 
leader of Nationalist China. 





Last Week’s Puzzle 


HORIZONTAL: Spice Islands. VERTICAL: 
1. Moslem; 2. pepper; 3. New Guinea; 4. 
rice; 5. rubber; 6. tin; 7. Soekarno; 8. 
Holland; 9. Java; 10. Borneo; 11. Dja- 
karta; 12. Sumatra. 
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The Story of the Week 


Inter-American Parley 


The 10th Inter-American Confer- 
ence is scheduled to open this week in 
Caracas, Venezuela. Representatives 
of the United States and the 20 Latin 
American republics are to attend the 
meeting. The 21 nations are members 
of the Organization of American 
States. As such, they hold conferences 
at regular intervals to discuss mutual 
problems. 

One big issue up for discussion this 
week is that of communism. The U. 8. 
would like to get the delegates to adopt 
a resolution condemning communism 
in much stronger words than the 21 
nations have used in the past. But 
Guatemala (see page 3 story) is op- 
posed to such a resolution and may 
cause some difficulties when the matter 
comes up for debate. 

The delegates also are expected to 





WIDE WORLD 
GRADE-A SERVICE. Southern Cali- 
fornians can now get a half gallon of 
milk from a machine. They put in 40¢ 
and out pops a container of cold, fresh 
milk. 


discuss economic matters. The Latin 
American nations want very much to 
sell us more of their products, and 
they would like us to lower tariff rates. 

Ways of improving defenses of the 
Western Hemisphere are likely to be 
discussed, for the 21 nations are allied 
under the Pact of Rio de Janeiro. It 
pledges the nations to come to one 
another’s aid in case any one of them 
is attacked. 


Unemployment Grows 


Is the United States heading into a 
depression? The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration thinks not. The President’s 
economic advisers believe that any 
downturn in business at present will 
correct itself in a short time. 

Nevertheless, two new reports are 
being studied carefully by economists. 
One report, from the Department of 
Commerce, shows that unemployment 
is more widespread than it has been 
for some time in the past. Secondly, 
an expert of the Federal Reserve Board 
says that factory production is down 
a fair amount. 

The unemployment report shows 
that the number of jobless totaled more 
than 3 million in January. That is 
728,000 more unemployed than earlier 
estimates for the month had shown. 

The figures are based on counts in 
scattered parts of the country. Since 
no complete count of jobless was made, 
the estimates may not be absolutely 
correct. Even so, it is known that 


large numbers of people have lost jobs 
in various industrial areas. Labor 
leader Walter Reuther, president of 
the CIO, says that the unemployment 
problem “is real.” 

Winfield Riefler of the Federal Re- 
serve Board has given out figures to 
show that large-scale industrial pro- 
duction has declined about 10 per cent 
since last July. Riefier thinks that the 
decline is not alarming now, but he 
believes it is possible that the decline 
may lead to further changes in our 
economic situation. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce declares that there is little rea- 
son to believe that the country will ex- 
perience a serious depression. The 
Chamber forecasts that business may 
not be quite so good this year as in 
1953—but that it will “be good by any 
standards established before 1950” 
(before the Korean War). 

The federal government hopes there 
will be no serious setback in our eco- 
nomic life, but it is making plans to 
act if necessary—with government aid 
and in other ways—to check a serious 
downturn in business. 


“Horsepower Race” ~ 


Accidents on the highway are a 
major cause of death in this country. 
In a recent article on the subject, this 
newspaper quoted traffic experts who 
hold that the automobile itself is less 
a cause of accidents than are the driver 
and the highway. 

From Student Bobby Rayes of 
Cuero, Texas, we have a different and 
quite important point of view. Rayes’ 
letter follows: 

“T do not entirely agree with your 
statement in face of the fact that our 
automobile manufacturers are having 
an all-out ‘horsepower race.’ They are 
building bigger and more powerful 
engines every day—power that is not 
needed. 

“And what about automobile safety 
devices? One hears very little about 
them in a conversation about automo- 
biles, and they occupy only a small 
portion of space in-auto advertising 
folders. I believe that the nation’s au- 
tomobile manufacturers should have a 
‘safety race,’ involving better brakes, 
tires, and chassis, instead of this 
‘horsepower race.’ 

“Under the influence of lower speeds 





CARACAS, capital of Venezuela, is a modern city. 


and safety devices, our roads will seem 
improved and better serve their pur- 
pose. The nation’s drivers will seem 
to be better automobile operators. 
Also, under the influence of these 
safety devices, the nation’s drivers will 
become more safety-conscious and re- 
duce the nation’s automobile fatali- 
ties.” 


Red Cross Month 


To thousands of people here and to 
our servicemen in distant lands, the 
Red Cross is a symbol of hope and as- 
sistance. Needy families, soldiers in 
Korea and other overseas posts, and 
the sick all know that the Red Cross 
offers help when it is needed most. 

In the 1952-53 year, the Red Cross 
gave aid to 25,000 families when dis- 
aster struck. With the help of other 
agencies, it collected over 4 million 
pints of blood for hospitals here and 
overseas. Many Red Cross workers 
helped doctors and nurses in caring 
for the sick in hospitals. Through the 


Junior Red Cross, school students sent 
500,000 gift boxes to needy youths in 
foreign lands. 

Volunteers carry on the largest part 
of the Red Cross work. But it takes a 
great deal of money to pay for the 


WIDE WORLD 


IT’S THE BAMBOO DANCE. The girls are taking part in a folk dance of 
their Lushai tribe at a festival in New Delhi, India. 








UNITED PRESS 
It is host to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference—which is scheduled to get under way this week. 


group’s far-flung activities. That’s 
why the Red Cross is now asking 
Americans to raise a fund of 85 mil- 
lion dollars to support it for the com- 
ing year. 


McCarthy-Army Controversy 


During the last week, the American 
people have once again been specta- 
tors to a bitter conflict between 
Senator McCarthy and top government 
officials. The trouble started this 
time when the Senator demanded that 
the Army reveal the names of officers 
who, according to him, have been 
“coddling communists.” 

The specific case to which McCarthy 
was referring, as most of us know, in- 
volved former Major Irving Peress, an 
Army dentist. The Wisconsin Senator 
says that the Army, before promoting 
Major Peress and then giving him an 
honorable discharge, had plenty of evi- 
dence showing he was a communist. 

Since the disputed officer had been 
stationed at Camp Kilmer, New Jer- 
sey, Senator McCarthy called upon 
General Zwicker, commanding officer 
there, to tell him who was responsible 
for giving the honorable discharge to 
a “communist.” General Zwicker said 
that he was under orders not to di- 
vulge the name of any officer connected 
with the case. 

Senator McCarthy then requested 
General Zwicker to appear at a public 
hearing last Tuesday. Secretary of 
the Army Robert Stevens told the 
General to ignore the request, saying 
that he himself would voluntarily 
testify at the hearing. 

Whether or not the face-to-face 
meeting of the Army Secretary and 
the Wisconsin Senator would improve 
or worsen the recently strained rela- 
tions between McCarthy and Army 
officials was a big question as these 
lines were written. McCarthy has 
attacked the Army on several occa- 
sions for what he considers to be its 
laxity in combating communism within 
its ranks. He contends that military 
officials cannot put themselves above 
Congress—that they must permit their 
policies to be supervised and criticized 
by the nation’s lawmakers. When offi- 
cers are asked questions by congres- 
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sional committees, he maintains, they 
should answer them, 

Defenders of the Army reply that 
its officers are carefully checked for 
any disloyal tendencies or actions. Of 
course Congress has a right to check 
on military policies, they say, but this 
does not mean that lawmakers should 
“abuse and bully” loyal officers in the 
manner that Senator McCarthy did 
General Zwicker. The General, it is 
pointed out, has been decorated 13 
times, and it is harmful to the morale 
of our armed forces for “irrespon- 
sible attacks” to be made on officers 
of his caliber. 

(Next week, we shall give a complete 
roundup of the facts and conflicting 
opinions in the Stevens-McCarthy con- 
troversy.) 


Chief Justice Warren 


Last fall, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed Earl Warren, former Cali- 
fornia Governor, as Chief Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Because 
Congress was not in session then, the 
appointment could not be considered 
by the lawmakers until after they re- 
turned to work early this year. 

Last week, an unexpected fight de- 
veloped in the Senate over Warren’s 
confirmation to the high judicial post. 
Unnamed persons brought a number 
of charges against the Californian, 
such as an accusation that he believes 
in communist ideas. 

Leaders of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration called the charges “fantastic 
and untrue,” and said they were made 
by irresponsible persons. Warren’s 
loyalty and integrity as an American 
are beyond reproach, these GOP lead- 
ers declared. 

Most Democrats agreed with admin- 
istration leaders on this issue. They 
added that the Warren case shows 
what happens. when _ irresponsible 
charges, such as those made by some 
Republicans against certain Demo- 
crats, are brought against loyal 
Americans. 





desigyning. 
sports models. 


Warren’s appointment may already 
have been acted upon by the time this 
paper reaches its readers. Despite 
the opposition to him, the Chief Justice 
was expected to be confirmed by the 
Senate with more than the necessary 
number of votes. 


News at a Glance 


Ircan hopes to be back in the oil busi- 
ness within the next few months. 
Technicians already are planning for 
needled repairs of the huge Iranian 
refinery—one of the largest in the 
world—at Abadan. Great Britain op- 
erated the refinery and shared its prof- 
its with Iran for a number of years. 
Then, after a dispute with Britain, 
Iran closed the refinery in 1951. She 
was unable to operate it because she 
lacked enough technicians. New nego- 
tiations with the British are expected 
to permit reopening of the refinery 
soon. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





Returned aviator: “First one wing 
came off and then the other.” 

Tenderfoot: “Then what did you 
do?” 

Aviator: “I grabbed a drumstick and 
had a second helping.” 

* 

He: “I’m going to marry a girl who 
can take a joke.” 

She: “That’s the only kind you could 
get.” 




















SKILES IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“. .. Those opposed will signify by 
cleaning out their desks, putting on 
their hats and saying, ‘I resign.’” 


“T have a method for improving the 
flavor of salt.” 
“You have? How?” 
“You sprinkle it lightly over a big 
steak.” 
* 


Mother: “You shouldn’t make faces 
at the little bulldog.” 
Wilbur: “Well, he started it.” 


* 


New stenographer (after rapid-fire 
dictation) : “Now, Mr. Jones, what did 
you say between ‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Sin- 
cerely yours’ ?” 

* 


‘eacher: “Give the mood and tense 
of the verb in the following sentence: 
‘The boy took the cow out of the field.’ 
What mood?” 

John: “The cow mooed.” 


* 


Customer: “Please change those 
ham and eggs I ordered to pork 
chops.” 

Waitress: “I’m sorry, but the chef 
is far too busy to do tricks right now.” 


GENERAL W 


BUICK’S WILDCAT II is symbolic of the advanced trend in today’s automobile 


Car manufacturers are putting out a variety of extremely modern 
Most of these, including the Wildcat II, are experimental. 


British manufacturers recently ob- 
tained orders from communist Rus- 
sia for nearly 45 million dollars’ worth 
of goods. Most of the orders probably 
won’t be filled, though. The Russians 
want goods that could be used for 
military purposes. The British gov- 
ernment forbids the export of such 
materials to communist countries. 

Finland chooses a new parliament 
in elections next Sunday and Monday, 
March 7 and 8. The country has been 
having a bitter dispute over whether 
or not to have closer ties with Russia. 
By their votes for the legislators, the 
Finnish people are expected to show 
how they feel about the question. 

Americans may be able to file fed- 
eral income tax returns as late as 
April 15 next year—rather than on 
March 15, as has been the custom for 
a number of years. A bill to change 
the date is now under discussion in 
Congress. The measure may become 
law within the next few months. 
Sponsors of the bill say the new date 
will be easier for citizens to meet. 

Turkey is expected to adopt a meas- 
ure to restrict her press and radio 
under certain circumstances. The 
government says the measure won’t 
be used to prevent honest criticism or 
to check a free press in any way. The 
proposed law is intended mainly to 
prevent abusive personal attacks on 
government officials. 

Congress is carefully studying 
President Eisenhower’s latest pro- 
posals on atomic energy. He seeks 
legislation that would (1) relax the 
secrecy rules so as to let our govern- 
ment give its allies considerable in- 
formation about the use of nuclear 
weapons; and (2) enable American 
private industry to enlarge its role in 
the development of peacetime atomic 
power. 


From Berlin to Geneva 


A conference of world leaders to 
discuss Far Eastern problems is sched- 
uled for April 26, in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. American, British, French, and 
Russian foreign chiefs, before ending 
their four-week talks in Berlin about 
10 days ago, agreed to the Geneva 
parley. 

The Big Four asked Red China, 
North and South Korea, as well as 


other countries with interests in the 
Far East, to meet in Geneva to dis- 
cuss Korea’s future. The question of 
whether the Indochinese conflict can 
be brought to a halt is also on the list 
of issues to be considered at the forth- 
coming get-together. 

Both the western nations and the 
Soviets made compromises in order to 
make the Geneva conference possible. 
We agreed to sit down with Red Chi- 
nese leaders to discuss certain prob- 
lems even though we do not recognize 
the communist regime in China as the 
land’s legal government. 

The Soviets, in turn, agreed to limit 
the Geneva conversations to such Far 
Eastern problems as Korea and Indo- 
china. Previously, they had insisted 
upon Red Chinese participation in big- 
power talks on global problems. With 
the discussions limited to Far Eastern 
questions, the communists will not 
be able to waste time and confuse 
the issues by talking about every- 
thing under the sun. 

The Russians also compromised to 
the extent of agreeing to meet in west- 
ern territory. Geneva was the home 
of the old League of Nations. 

Since representatives of the com- 
munist and free nations who met at 
Berlin failed to reach any agreements 
whatever on Germany and Austria, is 
there any chance that they can come 
to terms on the equally difficult prob- 
lems involving Korea and Indochina? 
It is widely felt that the prospects are 


‘not at all bright, but our leaders are 


still hoping for the best. They think 
every effort must be made to avoid 
another world war. 

Besides the plan to hold the Gen- 
eva conference, the Big Four leaders 


answer the call 


Join and serve 





RED CROSS 
IT’S RED CROSS MONTH—a time to 
give what you can for a worthy cause 


pledged themselves at Berlin to con- 
tinue world disarmament talks in an 
attempt to avoid global war. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the two major articles next week 
will deal with (1) Egypt; (2) youth 
training for political responsibilities. 
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REPUBLIC OF 


HUGE RED CHINA, It has more 


Red China 


(Continued from page 1) 


into the conflict. The Chinese forces 
outnumbered the UN troops and drove 
them back. Though the UN forces 
later regained some of the lost ground, 
the entry of the Chinese communists 
into the war saved the North Koreans 
from defeat. The long stalemate that 
preceded the armistice then followed. 

So long as the Korean struggle 
lasted, China’s Red rulers devoted 
their main efforts to waging the war. 
Now that the conflict is over, they 
are turning their attention to domes- 
tic matters. The programs they are 
undertaking will, if carried out, pro- 
foundly change China and her people. 

This ancient land has more people 
than any other nation. Though an 
accurate count has never been made, 
the population is thought to be close 
to 500 million—about three times 
greater than that of the United States. 
Approximately four fifths of the 
Chinese are farmers. Most of them 
are extremely poor. 

The great majority of the people are 
crowded into the country’s eastern 
section, for much of the rest of China 
is composed of deserts and barren up- 
lands. In the north, wheat is the main 
crop, and in the south, rice. In some 
areas, as many as 6,900 people try to 
live off a single square mile of farm- 
land. 

The crowded conditions in the farm 
areas have forced millions into the 
cities. There, of course, crowding is 
far worse. Many people feel that New 
York City with 22,500 persons per 
square mile is excessively packed, but 
Chengtu—to name only one Chinese 
city—has 50,000 people per square 
mile. Shanghai, with some 5% million 
people, is the largest city on the con- 
tinent of Asia. 


Chengtu, 
Chung 


Kwei yong. 


* unming 


people than any other nation and is second only to Russia in area. 


Over the years the various rulers of 
China have found it almost impossible 
to unify the people under one govern- 
ment. Deserts, mountains, and great 
distances have divided the country 
into distinct regions where even the 
languages differ. The idea of a strong 
national state to which each citizen 
owes wholehearted allegiance has 
never caught on in China as it has in 
western lands. 

These are some of the conditions 
that the communists face as they try 
to make over the country. One change 
they aim to make is in the farm setup. 

When they came into power, the 
Reds took land away from the land- 
lords and big farmers and parceled it 
out among the poor farmers, most of 
whom had been tenants paying large 
rents. By doing so, the communists 
hoped to win backing among the 
masses and also to increase farm out- 
put. There is no doubt that land re- 
forms were needed, but the commu- 
nists were ruthless in their methods. 
Many landholders who opposed the 
program were shot or put into labor 
gangs. 


Food Scarcity 


The change has apparently not in- 
creased crop production. This winter, 
food is being rationed in many Chinese 
cities. Flour, pork, and vegetable oils 
are in short supply. 

Recently, government leaders in the 
capital city of Peiping announced a 
new farm program which directly re- 
verses the old policy. Now they are 
planning to put the small plots to- 
gether and build big collective farms. 
They aim to have 35,000 of these farms 
by next fall, and their goal is to have 
800,000 by 1957. 

Communist officials think they can 
boost food production by consolidating 
the small farms—often no more than 
one or two acres in size—and using 
machinery to cultivate the land. Many 
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observers doubt that this plan will 
succeed. They agree that machine 
farming is easier and faster, but point 
out that it does not necessarily bring 
a higher yield per acre. The fact is 
that China’s crop yield per acre, 
fostered by arduous and painstaking 
hand labor on small plots, has been 
considered very high. 

Whether it will boost output or not, 
the new policy is almost certain to be 
met with resistance by the farmers. 
When the same type of program was 
carried out by the Soviet Union in 
the 1930’s, Russian farmers desper- 
ately opposed it. Hundreds of thou- 
sands were killed for their refusal to 
give up their land. Those who know 
the love of the Chinese farmer for his 
little plot think that the latest “land 
reform” of the communists is bound to 
provoke a bitter struggle. 

Another aim of the Red rulers is to 
make China a big industrial nation. 
Since it has always been hard to get 
from one part of the country to an- 
other, the communists are, first of all, 
concentrating on building roads and 
railways. 

So far, they have restored about 
6,200 miles of lines damaged in war 
and have built about 930 miles of new 
railways. Up to now, railway repair 
and construction represent the largest 
single expenditure in the government’s 
big development program. Most of 
the new lines are in the interior. 
When extended, they may tie in with 
railway lines in the Soviet Union. 

Mao’s government is concentrating 
on building up Manchuria as China’s 
industrial center. This region in 
northeastern China has big supplies 
of coal and considerable iron. The 
Japanese, who controlled the area 
before World War II, built big steel 
factories and opened mines there. 

Russian armies occupied Manchuria 
following World War II and stripped 
the factories of much of their ma- 
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What is the future of China’s teeming population? 


chinery, but today industrial output is 
on the rise again. Here and in areas a 
bit to the south, steel, aluminum, and 
power plants are being built. Textile 
mills are in operation. 

Whether China has the natural re- 
sources to make her a major industrial 
nation is difficult to say. Some ob- 
servers feel that she cannot duplicate 
Russia’s industrialization because she 
does not have the natural wealth found 
in Russia. However, it is known that, 
besides iron and coal, China has oil, 
tin, copper, and lead. She is the 
world’s largest producer of tungsten, 
used in electric lights. Moreover, a 
big hunt is going on to find other 
mineral wealth. 


Supplying Money 


Like the farm program, the indus- 
trial drive means hardship for many 
of the Chinese people. They are being 
squeezed to the bone to supply funds 
to finance government construction. 
They have been forced to buy bonds 
and to supply money in other ways. 
In 1952, private businessmen were 
accused as a class of “bribery, tax 
evasion, and other crimes,” and were 
forced to make large contributions to 
the state. 

As in the Soviet Union, it is ex- 
pected that almost all activities will 
soon come under tight government 
control. Already the communists have 
taken over transportation, banking, 
and large-scale industry. Some busi- 
nesses are still in private hands, be- 
cause the government needs the know- 
how of their proprietors. However, 
these businessmen cannot look to the 
future with much optimism. They 
will probably be ruthlessly eliminated 
when the government has no further 
need for their services. 

The Red regime does, of course, have 
strong backing from certain quarters. 
Its supporters include favored groups 
—members of the Communist Party, 
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police, and the army. The government 
is making a special effort to secure the 
backing of young people. It helps 
them get an education, largely at 
government expense. Many of the 
most promising youths are sent to 
Soviet Russia for further study. Asa 
result of these policies, large numbers 
of young Chinese are today enthusias- 
tic communists. 

Is there any chance that the com- 
munist rulers can be unseated? The 
free world would welcome a popular 
uprising against China’s Red leaders, 
but almost all authorities on China 
feel that there is little chance of a 
successful rebellion in the near future. 
China is now a police state, and the 
ruling group is ruthless in putting 
down opposition. 

Whether Chiang Kai-shek will some 
day be able to make a successful inva- 
sion of the mainland, no one can say. 
His force of 600,000 men on Formosa 
is well trained, but it is greatly out- 
numbered by the Red army on the 
mainland. Moreover, an invasion of 
the mainland by Chiang would prob- 
ably bring Russia to Mao’s aid. 

Russia is a military ally of Red 
China and is helping Mao’s govern- 
ment in many ways. Hundreds of 
technicians from the Soviet Union are 
now in China, helping direct the in- 
dustrialization program and training 
Chinese for similar jobs. Trade be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union has 
expanded greatly in recent years. Rus- 
sia is trying hard to get communist 
China admitted to the United Nations. 


Differing Views 


Some observers feel that the close 
relations between Russia and Red 
China may not last. They point out 
that the Soviet Union has, in its rela- 
tions with other lands, always insisted 
on being “top dog.” China, they say, 
is so big that she may buck Soviet 
domination just as Yugoslavia did. 

Others think that so long as China 
needs help in her development pro- 
gram, and so long as the Soviet Union 
finds China useful in promoting the 
aims of communism in the Far East, 
the two countries will continue to work 
together. If a split takes place, that 
will be fine—say these observers—but 
we had better not count on its hap- 
pening in the near future. 


Meanwhile, it appears that the U. S. 
will continue to follow the policies 
regarding Red China that we have 
been pursuing. We shall continue to 
recognize the government of Chiang 
as the rightful Chinese government. 
We shall oppose the entry of Mao’s 
government into the United Nations, 
and shall continue not to send goods 
into Red China. Any course more 
favorable to Mao, in the opinion of 
most Americans, would “reward” the 
Chinese Reds for their aggression 
and would boost communist prestige 
throughout the world. 


Red China’s Conduct 


In the long run, our nation’s rela- 
tions with Red China will probably 
depend on how that country conducts 
herself in the future. If she starts 
new aggression, she can expect that 
relations with us will become even 
more troubled. For example, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles has warned Red 
China that “grave consequences” 
would result if she resumes the conflict 
in Korea or actively enters the war in 
Indochina. Presumably that means 
we would take military measures. 

Even if Mao’s government attempts 
no new aggression, we are still un- 
likely to have closer relations with her 
for a long time. The most we would 
do, some observers feel, might be to 
“get along” with her in the same way 
we got along with Russia during the 
1920’s. During that period we did 
not recognize the Soviet Union, and 
many Americans were highly critical 
of the domestic policies she was pursu- 
ing. Nonetheless, we did not carry on 
hostilities with her. 

Whether such a course can be fol- 
lowed in regard to Mao’s government 
remains to be seen. At any rate, this 
Asiatic nation is likely to pose many 
problems for us in coming days. 


(In this article we have directed 
attention mainly to recent develop- 
ments within Red China. On numer- 
ous occasions in the past we have dealt 
with international issues affecting the 
Chinese communist regime. For a 
detailed treatment of political issues 
concerning Red China’s relations with 
the United States and the United 
Nations, see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
of September 7, 1953.) 
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RED CHINA is trying hard to win and keep the support of young people, such 


as these university students in Peiping. 


They are marching to the polls for the 


first time—to vote for communists, their only choice. 
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ONE FOR SEVEN. The J-57 turbojet 
(in forefront of photo) is the most pow- 
erful aircraft engine in production. It 
can generate as much power as all seven 
of the piston-type engines shown with it. 
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WO French naval officers last month 

descended 13,284 feet below the sur- 
face of the Atlantic Ocean—deeper 
than man has ever gone before. The 
record plunge of about 214 miles took 
place 160 miles off Dakar on the West 
Coast of Africa. The Frenchmen 
reported that the only creature they 
saw when they reached the great 
depth was a 10-foot shark-like monster 
which they could not identify. 

The naval officers used a _ bathy- 
scaphe, a box-like depth boat weighing 
35 tons, for their descent. The bathy- 
scaphe was designed and built for 
deep-sea observation, and is similar 
to one invented and used by Professor 
Auguste Piccard. 

Professor Piccard and his son, last 
September, dived to a depth of 10,339 
feet in the Tyrrenhian Sea, off the is- 
land of Ponza, Italy. They used a new 
bathyscaphe of their own for that de- 
scent. The naval officers used a bathy- 
scaphe which was originally built in 
1948 by a Belgian scientific group. It 
was taken over in 1950 by the French 
navy which began rebuilding and im- 
proving it with Professor Piccard’s 
advice and assistance. 

The depth boat operates from a 
mother ship but is not attached to it. 
It has electric motors with which to 
navigate under water, and carries 
metal weights held on by magnets to 
pull it to the bottom. 

Already the two naval officers are 
planning another descent—this time in 
the Pacific—which could be three 
times deeper than the point they 
reached off Dakar. This attempt will 
be in a new bathyscaphe and will be 
off the Philippine Islands where the 
water is known to be 35,100 feet deep. 


* 


An electronic device has been in- 
stalled on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
as an experiment to warn motorists 
of weather conditions ahead which 
may create driving hazards. 

The electronic wizard responds to 
visibility, moisture, and temperature. 
It is able to translate its weather 
sensing to a huge 7 x 11-foot electric 
signboard automatically. Drivers on 
the toll road then can read on the sign 
“snow,” “fog,” “wet,” “freezing,” or 
“clear roadway,” whichever the case 
may be. 





| Readers Say— 


In an American Observer article en- 
titled, “Two Countries Closely Related,” 
you asked the question: “Is there some- 
thing peculiar in the German’s nature 
that makes them wage war?” 

As a senior in the Elston Senior High 
School, Michigan City, Indiana, and espe- 
cially as a German Exchange Student, I 
would like to give you my personal 
opinion on this question. I firmly believe 
that one should never blame the people 
of any nation for fighting, nor call them 
“war-mongers.” 

If you should ask any German why he 
agreed with the Fuhrer’s decisions, he 
would always answer that since he had 
accepted Hitler as the head and leader 
of his country, he would consider it his 
duty to stay with him at all times, good 
or bad. I also believe that no one in 
Germany wanted a war any more than 
any true American ever wants war. 

HELGA VON HAAS, 
Michigan City, Indiana 


* 








We would like to comment on a letter 
that referred to football and boxing as 
brutal sports. We feel that football is 
a good, clean sport. It develops team- 
work and sportsmanship among the play- 
ers. We do agree, though, that boxing 
should not be included in high school 
sports programs, because it can lead to 
serious injuries. 

Dick OLK and DON KRALL, 
Antigo, Wisconsin 


* 


I believe women can handle the job of 
President as well as any man. There are 
a number of women who have had 2 
great deal of experience in public life. 
I can think of no valid objection to hav- 
ing a woman lead the nation. 

JOYCE MEITLER, 
Sylvan Grove, Kansas 




















I, for one, am opposed to having a 


woman as President. Most women are 
sensitive and emotional, and they would 
be likely to lead the nation into extremes. 
Besides, many foreign countries, where 
it is held that a woman’s place is in the 
home, would resent having to deal with 
a feminine Chief Executive 

NOEL GAYNE, 

Washington, D. C. 


* 


I enjoyed your article on highway acci- 
dents. It is true that young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 years of age 
have more fatal accidents than older 
drivers do. However, I think this holds 
true chiefly because there are more young 
drivers on our highways than there are 
older motorists. HARLEY MUENCH, 

Waldo, Wisconsin 


* 


A reader said recently that we are not 
getting enough information on the atomic 
bomb and how to defend ourselves against 
an A-bomb raid. I disagree. It seems 
to me that our newspapers have given us 
a great deal of such information. Plans 
have even been publicized on how to 
build low-cost bomb shelters. 

JOHN OGDEN, 
Bronx, New York 


* 


I agree wholeheartedly with proposals 
to send additional aid to Turkey. That 
country has cooperated with us in every 
way possible by permitting us to build 
air and sea bases in areas under her 
control. I think any country that op- 
poses communism with such vigor and 
determination as Turkey does, deserves 
all the help we can give. 

CHARLES LAHEY, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


(Address your letters to Readers Say—, 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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Jobs for Tomorrow - - - Commercial Art 


O YOU have the ability to draw 

well? Do you have the imagina- 
tion needed to take an idea and trans- 
late it into an attractive illustration? 
If you can answer “yes” to these ques- 
tions, you may want to consider com- 
mercial art as a career. 

Your duties, if you decide to become 
a commercial artist, will be to make 
the drawings that are used commer- 
cially—in advertisements, catalogues, 
books and magazines. Commercial 
artists frequently specialize in one 
kind of work or another. One may do 
only lettering, another may concen- 
trate upon filling in the backgrounds 
for drawings, a third may do only 
layout, and so on. Many artists, how- 
ever, do general and varied work 
rather than to specialize. 

Your training can begin while in 
high school. You should take what- 
ever art courses are available in your 
school, and you should get as broad an 
educational background as _ possible. 
Courses in English, history, literature, 
mathematics and science—particularly 
biology—all are useful to commercial 
artists. 

While some young artists find jobs 
soon after they finish high school, 
others continue their study in schools 
of art or in a college before going to 
work. Whether or not you will want 
to continue your training will depend 
upon your financial situation, the open- 
ings that present themselves when you 
finish high school, and the amount of 
art study you have had along the way. 
In general, the more education you 
can get, the better off you will be. 

If you go to college, you will take 


work in drawing, painting, and art 
appreciation. In addition, you can 
broaden your general background by 
studying history, languages, literature, 
and similar subjects. 

If you go to an art school, you will 
study such subjects as layout, letter- 
ing, design, materials, and techniques. 
You will also have a course in basic 
principles of salesmanship—a course 
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that may help you sell your drawings. 

Job opportunities for commercial 
artists can be found in department 
stores, advertising agencies, news- 
paper offices, magazine and book pub- 
lishing houses, and similar organiza- 
tions. Some persons in the field work 
independently and are known as free- 
lance artists. They take on special 
assignments or draw pictures and then 
try to sell them. These artists have 








a great deal of freedom, but they often 
work long hours and do not have an 
assured income. 

Your income, as a beginning com- 
mercial artist, may be about $40 to 
$50 a week. The salaries of experi- 
enced artists vary a great deal. The 
majority earn between $3,500 and 
$7,000 a year. Of the others, some 
earn less than the lower figure, while 
a number have incomes up to $10,000 
or more. 

Advantages are the satisfaction 
that comes from doing highly interest- 
ing and challenging work, and the good 
earnings that can be made if you have 
outstanding ability. 

Disadvantages include the fact that 
most work must be done under the 
pressure of a deadline. Also, the field 
is usually overcrowded and the path to 
success is long and hard. If you have 
only mediocre talent, or if you lack 
determination and drive, you had bet- 


ter not try to be a commercial artist. 


Further information can be obtained 
from books on commercial art. Ask 
your librarian to help you find books 
in this field. The State Director of 
Vocational Education, whose offices are 
likely to be in the state capital, can 
send you a list of approved art schools 
in your state. Catalogues from such 
institutions have valuable vocational 
information. 

You can also get an occupational 
pamphlet from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
five cents in coin. It is entitled “Com- 
mercial Artist,” and its catalogue 
number is L7.32:C73, 





Historical Backgrounds -- Voting Changes 


DECISION to lower the nation’s 

minimum voting age from 21 to 
18 (see page 1 story) would be one of 
a number of steps this country has 
taken to give more people a hand in 
government. The voting privilege was 
not looked upon as the right of every 
adult citizen in the early days of this 
country. 

In colonial times, the voting privi- 
lege was generally given only to white 
men who were of good character, at 
least 21 years old, and owners of prop- 
erty. Some of the colonies required 
that voters be members of a church. 

There were numerous variations in 
colonial election rules, but property 
ownership was almost always required 
before a man could take part in choos- 
ing officials. The idea prevailed that 
a man who owned land was successful 
and a hard worker—a “substantial” 
citizen who would give serious atten- 
tion to his duties as a voter. 

Massachusetts, Delaware, and Mary- 
land required that a voter have: an 
estate worth at least $200, which was 
a lot of money in colonial days. A 
Virginia voter had to possess at least 
100 acres of land without a house, or 
25 acres if he built a house at least 12 
feet square on the land. 

Those who made up the colonial 
electorate were called freemen or free- 
holders, because they were free to vote 
and held property. Some of the laws 
on elections mentioned only freehold- 
ers and did not refer to men. Under 
such laws, at least a few colonial 
women probably voted in New Jersey. 


The Constitution left regulation of 
elections almost entirely to the states. 
In general, they kept the colonial sys- 
tems but lowered the amount of prop- 
erty a voter was required to own. The 
Constitution did direct that the House 
of Representatives be selected by the 
people, but only by those who met their 
state’s voting regulations. State legis- 
latures chose members of the Senate 
until the 17th amendment in 1913 
provided that the people should elect 
senators by direct vote. 

In naming George Washington our 
first President, only 10 states took 
part. The people expressed their 
choice by popular elections in only 
three states—Maryland, Pennsylvania, 





LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT fought 
for the U. S. Constitutional amendment 
that guarantees women the right to 
vote in all elections 


and Virginia. In a fourth state, Mas- 
sachusetts, the people voted but the 
state legislature made the final choice. 
In a fifth state, New Hampshire, the 
election did not result in a clear major- 
ity; so the legislature did the final 
voting. The legislatures decided the 
result without any election in five 
states—Connecticut, Delaware, Geor- 
gia, New Jersey, and South Carolina. 

New York’s legislature got into a 
political dispute and did not end it in 
time to participate in the election of 
Washington. North Carolina and 
Rhode Island hadn’t ratified the Con- 
stitution then, and so they also did not 
take part in the election. 

In the 1800’s, property ownership 
as a requirement for voting gradually 
was abolished. Pioneers of the west 
led a movement to permit all white, 
adult males to vote. Most of them 
could do so by 1860. 

The 15th amendment to the Consti- 
tution made it possible for Negro men 
to vote after 1870. The territory 
which later became the state of Wyo- 
ming granted the vote to women in 
1869. A number of Pacific and Rocky 
Mountain states, as well as some in the 
Midwest, let women take part in elec- 
tions in the years after 1869. The 
19th amendment in 1920 made it pos- 
sible for women in all states to vote. 

Today, most of us can take part in 
elections by meeting a few easy re- 
quirements. The big problem now is 
to get people to use their voting privi- 
lege and to inform themselves on po- 
litical issues. 





| Study Guide | 


Voting Age 


1. Where do President Eisenhower and 
former President Truman stand on the 
question of teen-age voting? 





2. How does Senator Richard Russell 
differ. from both these leaders on the 
issue? 


8. How is the voting age in our coun- 
try now determined? Where in the 
United States are 18-year-olds permitted 
to cast ballots? 


4. Explain the position of those who 
favor teen-age voting, but who don’t 
want to see it brought about by U. S. 
Constitutional amendment. 


5. Present the arguments of Ameri- 
cans who think a federal amendment 
would be the best means of admitting 
18-year-olds to the polls. 


6. State the views of those who insist 
that 18 is a proper age to begin voting. 


7. What arguments are used by the 
people who oppose any lowering of the 
voting age? 

Discussion 


1. Do you think the voting age should 
be lowered to 18? Why or why not? 


2. If you favor teen-age voting, by 
what means do you think it should be 
brought about? Explain your position. 


Communist China 


1. What are the general aims of Red 
China’s rulers? 


2. How did the communists get into 
power in China? 


8. Describe some of the conditions that 
the communists face as they try to make 
over the country. 


4. What steps affecting the farmers 
are the Reds taking? 


5. How are the communists pursuing 
their plan to make China 2 big industrial 
nation? 


6. What part is the Soviet Union play- 
ing in Red China’s development? 


7. Outline the policies which the U. S. 
is following regarding China’s commu- 
nist regime. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the United States 
should encourage Chiang Kai-shek to in- 
vade the mainland of China? Why or 
why not? 

2. If communist China should actively 
enter the war in Indochina as she did 
the conflict in Korea, what action—if 
any—do you think the United States 
should take? Explain your views. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Do you agree or disagree with the 
student who feels that the auto manu- 
facturers are concentrating too much on 
a “horsepower” instead of “safety” race? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


2. How serious is unemployment, ac- 
cording to latest figures? 


3. What are the views of CIO leader, 
Walter Reuther, and the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce regarding a business reces- 
sion in this country? 


4. Why have Senator McCarthy and 
Army officials been quarreling? 


5. What are some of the problems ex- 
pected to be discussed at the Inter- 
American Conference in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela? 


6. Briefly describe some of the work 
carried on by the Red Cross. 


Pronunciations 


Caracas—ka-ra’kias 

Chiang Kai-shek—jyang ki-shék 

Guatemala—gwa’té-ma'la 

Guillermo Toriello—gwé-yér’m6 tawr- 
yél'ld 

Jacobo Arbenz Guzman—hi-ko’bé 4r- 
-bénz goos-min’ 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzi-doong 

Peiping—bay-ping 

Answers to Your Vocabulary 

1. (a) offensive and abusive; 2. (a) 

scarcity; 3. (c) involve; 4. (d) in ex- 


istence; 5. (a) neglectful; 6. (d) in- 
dependent; 7. (b) associate. 





